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AGRECHOLOUBiE. 
(For the New England Farmer.) 
IRRIGATION, 
By Hon. Jonn W. Linconn. 


(Continued from page 266.) 


Having had some experience in this business, 
I am disposed to offer myself as a witness, pre- 
mising that no school-boy is more amused by 
paddling in the water, than IT am pleased with 
turning it about from p'ace to place on my farm 
knowing that I could in no other manner be so 
profitably employed ; gratified with witnessing 
from time to time the superior growth of the grass, 
and anticipating the pleasure of seeing a heavy 
swath when it shall be cut. 

My late father was in the practice of irrigating 
a portion of his land on the farm on which I was 
born, on which there are tracts which have, with- 
in my own knowledge, for nearly forty years an- 
nually produced large crops of hay, without the 
aid of any manure, except that derived from wa- 
ter. In the spring of 1820, on the decease of my 
father, that farm, now owned by my brother, was 
placed under my superintendence, and from that 
time to the present my attention has year by year 
been called to the subject of irrigation, and during 
that time I have known no year, however moist 
has been the season, in which [ have not derived 
much benefit from the artificial use of water on 
my land. The farm on which I now reside came 
into my possession in 1820, previous to which 
time a portion of it had been irrigated, but the 
works, from disuse, were much out of repair. It 
not being convenient for me to take it under my 
own immediate supervision, I rented it, as it has 
been rented for many years, on shares. I how- 
ever at my own charge put the dam, the principal 
trench, and several of the smaller ones in repair, 
and endeavored to persuade my tenant, that it was 
much for his interest to make use of them. But 
whether he believed that our climate did not 
require this mode ef improvement, that a kind 
Providence would supply all the moisture which 
was necessary for vegetation, or was unwilling to 
devote proper attention to this subject, I know 
not, it was much neglected. In 1829, my barn 
being then old, and much out of repair, I caused 


itto be pulled down, and another to be erected of 


adifferent form and greater capacity. When I 
showed the plan of the proposed structure to my 
tenant, he expressed much surprise that I should 
think of erecting so large a building, saying that 
all the produce of the farm would not half fill it. 


ltold him that I was satisfied that the farm, if 


properly managed, was capable of filling it, and 
that if | continued in the enjoyment of health for 
afew years, that I should see the barn full. It 
was true that after the barn was erected, and the 
crops gathered, not half the barn was occupied, 
and it is also true, that after the last harvest there 
was very little spare room in my barn, On the 
first day of April, 1830, I took my farm into my 


tons of hay to support what stock was then there, 
until vegetation was so far advanced, as to enable 
them to obtain a living abroad. I have been grad- 
ua'ly increasing my stock as I had more food to 
sustain them, and now keep more than twice the 
stock of 1830, and have now considerable more 
| hay than can be necessary for their support, seve- 
iral tons of which I shall sell, And this change 
| has been effected principally by irrigation. I say 
| principally, because I have during that time pur- 
chased some manure, but I have also received for 
hay sold nearly as much money as | have paid for 
| manure ; and perhaps something is to be attributed 
|toa different mode of husbandry on lands not 
‘irrigated, but the improvement which has been 
increasing from year to year, is in a great degree 
owing to the use of water. I have strong reason 
to believe, that by employing the same means | 





my farm. Ihave not heretofore derived so much 
advantage from this mode of improvement as 
night have been expected, my engagements have 
required me to be frequently absent from home, 
_and gonsequently IT have not been able to devote 
| so much attention to the work as I desired. 

It may be well to notice in this connexion, a 
fact which I am aware may be urged to discredit 
the favorable representations of this mode of im- 
provement, that tracts of land even in England, in 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, were formerly irri- 
gated, but the practice has now been abandoned. 
I believe in every case of failure the cause may be 
directly traced either to improper management, or 
to culpable neglect; such, | have already stated, 
was the case on my own farm, previous to my 
taking charge of this work in person, and such J 
lave no doubt would be found to be the case in 
every other instance, cou'd a proper inquiry be 
instituted. There is usually a strong indisposition 
to undertake or continue that which requires con- 
stant and daily attention ; and this attention must 
be given to the work by those who intend to derive 
any advantage from it. Some will turn the water 
on to the land; their usual work is on another 
part of the farm; itis inconvenient for them to 
go to their ditches, and the water is allowed to 
run over their land, until the person who should 
have attended to it, happens to be that way, how- 
ever long the time may have been; he afterwards 
perceives that a cold water grass is growing on 
his land, condemns the water, instead of his own 
negligence, and the practice of irrigation is aban- 
doned. There is no business that requires more 
attention than irrigation, from early in the Spring 
until near the time of mowing the grass. If the 
water runs long on the same land without inter- 
mission, instead of being of benefit, it is working 
an injury. Itis desirable that it should be changed 





each day, but should never be allowed to run 
more than two or three days on the same part of 
the land at any one time, 

Having attempted to shew that irrigation in our 
climate is beneficial, that good busbandry requires 
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own care, and I was obliged to purchase several that that mode of improvement he adopted whee- 


/ever opportunity is afforded, [shall now endeavor 


shall be able to add greatly to the future crops of | 








to controvert the position that “ it is too expensive 
for our scale of husbandry.” That “systematie 
irrigation ” in conformity to the scientific rules, as 
laid down in the books, is expensive, I shall not 
deny. But if this expenditure was necessary to 
enable a farmer to make use of water, which, 
however, is not the case, the increased crops 
From my 
own experience, | can say that I know of no mode 
by which hay can be obtained so cheaply as by 
the use of water. ‘The greater portion of the land 
which I irrigate is interval, situated upon the mar- 
gin of the Blackstone river, from which stream the 
water is taken. ‘The ground is, as is usual with 
alluvial lands, highest near the stream, and de- 
scends towards the high bank, it also descends 
with the river. Near the high bank is a hollow, 
usually here called a slang, which extends the 
whole length of the interval, with branches diver- 
ging, and some of them extending across the in- 
terval. For the purpose of conveying the water 
to be distributed over the lower portions of the 
interval, it was necessary to cross several of these 
hollows, and as it would be necessary to pass over 
them with a team in gathering the crops, | made 
two walls sufficiently wide for a cartway between 
them, filled the space with gravel, and made my 
ditch over the embankment. ‘That the embank- 
ment might not operate as a dam, a culvert was 
constructed under it, to enable me to continue my 
trench drain without interruption, to carry off the 
surplus water. Where it is not desired to be at 
the expense of a stone culvert, a very cheap one 
may be constructed, by fastening four pieces of 
plank together, to serve as a trunk to convey the 
water of the drain. ‘The weir or dam, and a part 
of the principal ditch for conveying the water on 
to the land, were constructed before the farm 
came into my possession, all the smaller ditches 
and trench drains have been made by me, in the 
following manner :—After having particularly ex- 
amined the ground, by repeatedly passing over it, 
for the purpose of forming an opinion of the 
proper plan of laying out the work, I went on to 
the ground with my level, and with a man to assist 
me. | commenced the marking out the location 
for a ditch, as high up the main ditch as the water 
could be taken upon the land, and my assistant 
stuck into the earth small sticks, with which he 
had prepared himself, at short distances, and at 
such places as by the level I used would enable 
me to keep the ditch nearly or quite level, and im 
a direction as nearly at right angles with the main 
ditch, as the form of the land would admit, which 
was, however, frequently in a very serpentine 
course. Having in this manner marked out as 
many ditehes as | supposed necessary, and at such 
distances as would enable me, as I then judged, to 
water all the jand ina short time, I with a plough 
and with a steady ox team turned a furrow each 
way to the centre, in a line indicated by the small 
sticks, and thus my ditch was formed. The sods 


wou'd soon reimburse the expense. 
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may be used in levelling any inequality in the 
land, or as I prefer, they may, with a dung-fork, 
be readily thrown into a cart, and deposited in the 
barn, or hog-yard, to be there converted into 
manure. If after turning the water into the ditch 
thus made, I find any slight inequality in the sur- 
face of the outside of the diteh which allows the 
water to escape before the ditch is entirely filled. 
I take sufficient earth from its bottom to level its 
bank, so that the water wi'l trickle’over the land 
the whole length of the ditch. When I first com- 
menced this business, [ left the panes between the 
ditches too large, as [ found by observation that 
portion of them did not obtain a supply of water, 
but this defect I have since remedied by making 
intermediate ditches. In all the slangs a trench 
drain should be constructed to conduct aff the 
surplus water. As all stagnant water, if it remains 
long on the land, is prejudicial to vegeta ion, every 
hollow should have a drain attached to it, and to 
this thing too much attention cannet be paid.— 
Before making the drains it is desirable that a 


whether the same trench that is used as a drain 
for one part of the land, may ‘not be used to 
conduct the water on to another portion of the 
land on a lower level; from this I have derived 
much advantage. As the quantity of interval land 
which I irrigate is so extensivg, being estimated 
at more than thirty acres, that I could not, if I 
wished, suitably water it all at one time, I have 
therefore in the main ditches several hatches or 
flumes to enable me to turn the water at pleasure 
on such part as I may wish. I have found it 
convenient to place at the mouth of each of my 
small ditches, a small flame made by taking four 
pieces of plank, and fastening them together by 
large nails, the ends being left open, and the top 
plank about four inches shorter than the sides or 
bottom, the ends of the plank to be even with each 
other at one end, and a board to be fitted in as a 
gate and kept in its place by cleats nailed on the 
sides of the trunk at the other end. I have usually 
divided my watering into parts, and when I can at- 
tend to it, [ change the water each other day, (each 
day would be better,) so that the water will be on 
the land two days, and off six days, or ! can shut 
it off entirely at pleasure. By the aid of the small 
flumes above mentioned, I am able to turn the 
water from one part of my interval on to any 
other part which I wish to irrigate, with very 
little loss of time, beyond that of passing to and 
from the land. 

I know not whether the honorable Judge in- 
tended to confine his objection to the “flowing” 
mode of irrigation, as that called “ cateh-work ” 
is not liable to his objection of expense: but as 
his denunciation is in its terms so general, [ must 
suppose that he is opposed to irrigation altogether. 
On my farm are some streams of water which in 
the Spring are sufficient to water several acres of 
land on the side of a hill descending towards the 
south, but which fail before midsummer. I have 
found much benefit of turning these waters over 
my land ; they have left a sediment among the 
grass roots, than which nothing can be more ferti™ 
lizing, instead of passing into the river, with all 
its enriching qualities, to make a useless deposit 
in the bed of the stream, or to aid in filling up a 
neighboring mill pond. I am satisfied that by this 
last mode of improvement I obtain hay much 
cheaper than I can by any other means ; that for 
a number of years it may in this manner be pro- 











cured at less charge than would be the ex: ense of 
carting so much manure as would produce the 
same crops of grass, considering the manure as 
worthless at the place from which it should be 
taken, and my barn yard is near this mowing lot. 
This mode of improvement, which saves so much 
manure for other lands, is attended with so little 
expense, Save attention, that two men with a team 
would in a single day prepare several acres for 
irrigation, and no dam is required, besides that of 
a few stones, and a few sods of earth. It would, 
however, be convenient to place in such dams a 
small flume, such as has been before described, 
that the water may be turned into any particular 
ditch, or allowed to pass to a lower one at plea- 
sure. In this system of irrigation, it is not impor- 
tant that the water be so frequently changed from 
place to place, as in the other mode, but still care 
should be taken that it be not allowed to remain 
too long in the same place. Where it can con- 
veniently be attended to, it is well so to vary its 


| course at short intervals that each portion of the 
careful examination should be had, to determine | 


land may receive equal benefit from it. JT could 
wish that the honorable Judge would make an 
experiment in this “ catech-work ” system of irriga- 
tion, if he bas any opportunity of so doing on his 
own land, if not, that he would persuade some 
neighbor to do it, in such situation that he could 
from time to time witness its effect, as I am cou.- 
fident that he would become a convert to its utility. 
I am the more desirous of this, because | fear that 
while he remains an unbeliever, his deservedly 
high reputation as an agriculturist might suffer in 
the estimation of some who might believe him in 
an error, and refuse to give him that confidence 
to which his opinions in other things may be fairly 
entitled. Should he, at any future time, visit this 
vicinity, I should be happy to shew him my own 
fields, and would ask him to hear the representa- 
tions not of myself but of my neighbors, who have 
known their character for many years. I wou!d 
invite him to accompany me down the valley of 
the Blackstone river, where I could exhibit to 
him in many places most indubitable evidence of 
successful irrigation. I would solicit him to go 
with me on to a tract of watered land in the town 
of Smithfield, R. 1, and the examination of that, 
! think, would remove all doubts, if be should 
then continue to entertain any. Not having seen 
that land for several years, I must describe it as 
it then was, It was at that time owned by a Mr 
Wilkinson; in form of a parallellogram, and 
contained about thirty acres ; it was the most sys- 
tematic specimen of irrigation which I have wit- 
nessed, but not in the expensive style of the books, 
I was informed by one who professes to know, 
that the net profits of the land was more than 
equivalent to an interest on two hundred dollars 


per acre, and that it could not be purchased for | 


that money. The land immediately above and 
adjoining this watered tract was then in a state of 
nature, and I then judged that twenty dollars per 
acre would, for any purpose of agriculture, be 
considered as a very extravagant price for it. 

When I began this communication, Mr Editor, 
I had no intention other than to offer to you some 
authority in favor of irrigation. I have unwittingly 
spun a long yarn, and appeared more in the first 
person than is pleasant to me, but for this I make 
no apology. 

I have not leisure, at this time, to re-write and 
razee the article; | therefore send it to you, to 
make use of it, — to expunge such parts as you 








please, or to suppress the whole at your pleasure ; 
and am very respectful y your friend, &c. 
Worcester, Jan. 25, 1836. 





Errrets or Ligurx xé.—Persons apparently 
dead from lightning have been recovered by 
repeatedly throwing cold water over the whole 
body. Many instances are reeorded. The Rev, 
Mr Stee}, of Paris, in the State of New York, has 
lately in the newspapers mentioned a case of this 
kind. A lady was with her husband in the house, 
and the latter was struck with lightning. The 
lady happily recollected having a few days before 
read in the newspapers of the efficacy of cold 
water, and had the presence of mind to make a 
trial of it; on the effusion of the first bucketful 
he began to move, and on the repetition of a few 
more, was restored to sense and health. If, 
during the recovery, the pulse is slow and extrem- 
ities cold, bleed largely at the arm. A gentleman 
now living in Johnson county, (R. Gully, Esq.) 
was a few years ago struck down by lightning, 
and recovered by exposure to a heavy fall of rain, 

‘The above floating paragraph we copy, because 
we understand that a circumstance recently oc- 
curred in this town, which favors the theory 
therein stated. Mrs Cannon, whom we mentioned 
in our last as having been struck down with light- 
ning, owes her lite to the providential cireum- 
stance of a bucket of water having been thrown 
upon her by a little boy in the fright and the 
delirium of the moment, who appears not to 
have known what he did, or why he did thus, 
Indeed, for some days he was afraid to tell that 
he did throw water upon the insensible patient. 
An instance is also mentioned of a gentleman at 
the West, being struck down with lightning, and 
with so great force that the electric fluid, on 
entering his body “tore his coat, vest and _ shirt 
into shreds, burnt the hair from one side of his 
head, crossed his breast, passed down the extrem- 
ities, and out through his shoes, perforating them 
with holes as though buck shot had been forced 
through them; in some places breaking the skin, 
and scorching it in its whole course, so as to give 
it the appearance of an extensive burn.” And yet 
it is said this individual is in a fair way for getting 
well, in consequence of plentiful effusions of cold 
water upon the breast and head, and copious 
bleeding. Remedies of this nature should be 
known and treasured up in the mind by every 
one.—New Bedford Times, 1830. 


Puitosopnican Experiment,—Fresh water 
may be extracted from salt water by the following 
sinple process ; a common hogshead is provided 
with a false bottom, about three or four inches 
above the lower head. This false bottom is per- 
forated with a number of holes, and over them 2 
flter of flannel. The barrel is then nearly filled 
with the finest sand, beat down very hard ; a tube, 
communicating with the space between the two 
bottoms, is extended to a convenient height above 
the top of the barrel. The sea water is poured 
into this tube, and pressing every way, according 
to its altitudes, it endeavors to force its way 
through the sand to the top of the barrel, from 
whence,.by this mode of filtration, it is drawn off 
fresh, and fit for use. Any other filter will do as 
well as flannel, which will stop the sand, and 
admit the water. ‘The saline particles being 
heavier, and perhaps differently formed, meet 
with obstructions from the sand, and are le 
behind. 
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ne (For the New Engiand Farner.) 
TRANSPLANTING FRUIT TREES. 

Mr Editor ;—As the season is fast approaching, 
which in my bumble opinion is the proper season 
for transplanting most kinds of: fruit trees, and as 
most people entertain different opinions relative 
to the proper time and method of starting trees 
from the nursery, and transplanting, | take the 
liberty to offer through your valuable paper, the 
New England Farper, a few | ractical remarks, 
that others may profit by my experience, if they 
see fit. 

My knowledge of the business is founded on 
practice and observation, I have been personally 
engaged in the business of transplanting both 
large and small trees, more or less, for the last 
twenty years, into all kinds of soil (that we have 
in this vicinity), and at all seasons of the year, 
and operated by all of the different methods that I 
ever saw of heard of. And as-far as my observa- 
tion has extended, I will make a brief staternent 
of the success and disappointments that I have 
met with. I prefer starting trees from the nursery 
in the autumn, as the sap at that period is all 
down and safely deposited in the roots (or some 
where else) ; I dig a deep trench about two feet in 
depth, in a somewhat sheltered situation, and pack 
or head the trees in as close as I possibly can, 
taking care to sift the dirt well in among the 
roots; if open spaces are left. the roots will 
mould, which injures them very much. ‘The roots 
being buried deep, vegetation will be keptback in 
the spring of the year, which will give ample time 
to prepare the ground, and have it in good order 
for planting ; likewise the operation of transplant- 
ing may be delayed some weeks later than if the 
trees were started from the nursery in the spring. 
| manage trees that are started early in the spring 
inths same way. ihe trees in E. Phinney, Esq.’s 
orchard in Lexington, that took the first pre- 
mium of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
about 5 years since, if I mistake not, were all 
started from the nursery in the autumn, and were 
not transplanted until after planting the ground 
with vegetables or grain, the next spring — pro- 
bably about the Ist of May ; and where will you 
find another orchard like his; perhaps not in 
America. A farmer that glories in his profession 
would profit more, and be more gratified in  visit- 
ing his orchard, than he would the falls of Niaga- 
ra. In starting trees from the nursery, I am par- 
ticular to loosen the soil around them with a stiff 
lined fork, which starts the dirt from the root and 
prevents the large roots from splitting, or the small 
fibres from brexking off with the dirt, when you 
lift the tree. Then with a sharp spade I cut off 
all the horizontal roots I possibly can, at least 18 
inches from the body of the tree, if the distance 
between trees will admit; if the trees are large | 
cut further, I then raise the tree perpendicular, 
or nearly so, by a steady pull, after which I imme- 
diately cover the roots with a wet mat, or some 
kind of rubbish, to prevent the roots and fibres 
from drying; if the trees are to be transported any 
distance they should be matted immediately, or if 
to head in, or transplant, no time should be lost, as 
the fresher the roots the better the tree will thrive. 

Now, one word about the mutilating process, 
in which | differ from most theorists, both in the 
animal and vegetable kingdom. Before planting 
I trim both root and branch the roots, by cutting 
off all ragged ends and bruised places. If the 
tree is tender and difficult to make live, I cover 





all such places with vrafting composition (viz. two 


arts beeswax, one tailow); the tops of the tre: S| 


I trim in proportion to the loss of roots; the tap 


roots of trees and plants, or piz’s-tails, | never | 


eut off (reader, keep coo!!): T should as soon 
think of mutilating children’s feet, in order, when 
they become men, they might walk easier. Na- 
ture has furnished both for very good and impor- 
tant purposes ; cut them off, and you cut a link 
out of nature’s chain. | was much pleased in 
reading Mr Claggett’s very able remarks in the 
N. E, Farmer, of the 17th ult. against the general | 
practice of topping Indian Corn; his ideas upon 
that subject, I think, are founded upon correct | 
princip'es, and are in perfect accordance with my | 
method of practice. 

And now, Mr Editor, if you or any one of your | 
subscribers will offer any good reason in favor of | 
mutiating either tap roots of trees or plants, tops | 


of Indian Corn, or pigs (or any other animal's) | 


tails, [ for one should like very much to see them. | 

Apple trees I prefer setting in rows 40 feet | 
apart each way. The pear, peach, plum and | 
cherry, 20 feet or less will answer. ‘The peach | 
will do well, if the nature of the soil will answer, 
between apple trees, as they are short-lived, and 
will be out of the way before the apple trees 
require the whole of the ground, In digging 
the holes after the ground is staked out, I dig 
around the stake’ considerable larger in circum- 
ference than the roots extend, (taking care not to 
move the stake,) and as deep as the ground has 
been ploughed, and no deeper upon any account | 
whatever, — unless the subsoil or pan is clay or 
gravel, and very hard and compact; in which 
case 1 loosen the bottom of the hole with a pick 
or bar, in order to give the tap root a chance to 
go down. 

To dig holes 2 or 3 feet in depth, and fill up 
with manure, top soil, or small stones, as many 
are in the habit of doing, and which I have done 
myself, is in my opinion a very bad practice, and 
has a bad. effect. ‘Trees in general have three 
distinct classes of roots, at least they seem calcu- 
lated to answer three different purposes. The 
first tier or class naturally run horizontally with 
the surface, or nearly so, and are covered with 
numerous small fibres or feeders, which lead to 
the surface in search of food. The second tier 
or class run down nearly onan angle of 45° from 
the body, and seem calculated for the purpose of 
stays to support the trees; they contain but few 
if any fibres; they twist about and operate like 
an auger in penetrating the land far; they natu- 
rally run crooked for the better purpose of holding ; | 
the ends are generally clumped or blunt, and in | 
old trees begin to decay with the limbs. The 
third tier or tap roots, in most trees, run down 
perpendicularly with the body of the trees, and | 
seem calculated for a double purpose, that of a | 
stay to bold down with, and likewise to draw | 
moisture from the bosom of the earth ; (then why | 
cut it off?) By digging deep holes, and filling up 
with manure or other loose materials, the tree can 
not have that support that it naturally requires. 
Likewise it serves to draw those roots, which 
naturally run horizontally down, among the other | 
class or tier of roots, after which they have to find | 
their way out of the hole the best way they can, | 








as they are naturally great travellers, and will not 
bear confinement, which fact I ascertained by 
removing about 100 trees that I lost by the frost 


one half of them ‘over holes that hal been filled 
up with rich earth, sods, &c.; those that were 
set on the hard part after the second or third year, 
vrew faster, aud did better than those set over 
holes; and when I came to remove the dead 


‘ones, | found the reots to have taken their vatural 


direction, and lad extended much further than 
those that were set over large deep holes. 

I prefer digging the beds or holes several days 
before transplanting, taking care to heap the dirt 
in order to have it dry. I like to have the earth 
moist, but not wet; if it is too moist it will not 
pack wel! around the roots. Before I commence 


| setting, | draw in about two inches or more, (which 


depends upon the depth of the hole,).of loose fine 
soil, and spread it even on the bottom; I then 
pull up the stake, and if the tap root is large, I 
make the hole larger to receive it. J then press 
the tree down so that the brace roots may rest 
solid on the bottom, then I have a boy or man to 
steady the body of the tree, and another to sift 
the fine dirt in upon the roots, with a corn riddle 
or from a broad shovel; while 1 with my fingers 
pack the dirt as close and as tight around the 
roots as I possibly can ; taking care to give each 
and every tier of roots their natural direction, I 
never lift the tree up and down, as many are in 
the habit of doing, or press the earth down with 
my foot, until the hole is filled in even with the 
surface of the ground. After which I tread down 
so us to leave it a littl concave. If a tree has 
good roots, and the earth is well packed around 
it at the time of planting it will not require 
staking. It is said by some, that it is necessary 
to mark the tree before starting, so as to set the 
same side tothe south that it grew in the nursery. 
I have tried the experiment frequently, but could 
never discover that it made any difference. It is 
likewise said that trees make more wood the 
south than the north side; possibly they do in 
Greenland, but in the latitude of Boston, | doubt 
very much whether the sun has that effect. At 
the time I lost my trees in 1832, part of them I 
sawed off below where they were killed, in order 
to engraft; and | as often found the heart of the 
tree to be as near the soutii as the north side. 
The sap has regular channels to run in, and there 
is probably as many, or they are as large upon one 
side asthe other. After an orchard is set, I think 
it is best to keep the land in tillage for several 
years, or until the ground is well filled with man- 
ure, and the roots well extended; and whenever 
it is seeded down to grass I should sow nothing 
but clover, and plough it as often as every third 
year. Danirex CHanpier. 


Farm School Island, 
Feb, 23, 1836. 





Sirx.—The imperishable nature of silk, even 
under circumstances peculiarly unfavorable to the 
preservation of animal substances, forms another 
of its qualities which is deserving of remark. 
Some years ago, the sexton of the parish of Fal- 
kirk, in Stirlingshire, upon opening a grave in the 
churchyard, found a riband wrapped about the 
bone of an arm, and which, being washed, was 
found to be entire, and to have suffered no injury, 
although it had lain for more than eight years in 
the earth, and had been in contact with a body 
which had passed through every stage of putre- 
faction, until it was reduced to its kindred dust. 





Gauze is supposed to have originated in Gaza, 


in 1832. ‘They had been setabout 5 years, nearly | in Palestine: hence its name. 
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AN ADDRESS 
To the Essex Agricultural Society, at Danvers, 

September 20, 1835, at their Annual Cattle Show. 

By Daxiew P. Kine. (Published by order of 

the Society.) 

(Continued from page 209.) 

The great object of the farmer is to obtain the 
most valuable products, wifh the least possible 
labor, and at the same time to keep his farm ina 
state of progressive improvement ; by this method 
large crops have been obtained with a sinall ex- 
pense of labor and manure — but some of little 
faith may object that it is the result of a single 
experiment, that there may have been something 
peculiar in the soil or the seasons, that with others 
it would have been a complete faiiure, and that 
most likely the land soon became exhausted.— 
But Mr Phinney has practised and continues to 
practise the sare kind of husbandry with the same 
success and increasing confidence. ‘the field on 
which he made the experiment which he has so 
clearly and satisfactorily detailed, has remained 
in grass till the present season, and bas continued 
to yie!d two tons of good bay to the acre, without 
any top dressing. Other farmers have followed 
the same method on a great diversity of soils, and 
although a plain field and a loamy soil may be best 
adapted to the purpose, there are none except 
very wet or very rough and rocky grounds which 
cannot be greatly improved by it. There is no- 
thing unreasonable or unphilosophical in this 
method, and success would seem to follow it as 
naturally as effect follows cause. I know that 
there are many farmers who believe that the good 
old way is the best way, but let the most incredu- 
lous of these visit the farm of Mr Phinney, which 
but fifieen years ago produced but nine tons of 
hay, and which now produces seventy ; let him 
go into those well mellowed fields, and see the 
corn waving in its beauty and ripening into a 
golden harvest, yielding nearly one hundred 
bushels to the acre, and potatoes in equal abun- 
dance ; let him witness all the improvements of 
that well managed and thoroughly cultivated farm, 
(which in natural advantages, perhaps, does net 
exceed his own,) and that sceptical farmer, who 
went out hesitating and unbelieving, will come 
home with a settled conviction that Mr Phinney 
is a farmer of great skill and enterprise, enlight- 
ened by a sound judgment: he will cheerfully 
admit that his method of cultivation is a great 
improvement, and he will apply it to his own 
farm as far,as his circumstances will allow. 1 
should not have dwelt so long on this subject, if, 
from my own observation and the experience of 
others, [ had net been fully satisfied that the adop- 
tion of a similar method of husbandry would be 
beneficial to our own fields, Let the farmers of 
Essex try the experiment; the expense will be 
but trifling ; the advantages may be great ; and if, 
by chance, they should fail of success, they will 
have the satisfaction of having at least attempted 
an improvement. 

The business of the farmer requires his constant 
care and inspection ; he must not intrust it to an- 
other; if he expects his work to be well done, he 
must do it himself, or at least see it done. How 
many farmers bave been misled by the notion 
that their respectability and consequence in society 
is commensurate with the number of their acres, 
forgetting that it is the condition, and not the size 
ef their farms, which gives them a character.— 
This desire to be considered the owner of a wide 








domain has been a fatal snare to many who might | and more frequent, aud a remedy is most desirable, 


have enjoyed their homestead in peace and plenty 
— it has involved them in pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, Which have driven them sorrowing from 
the very fields, perhaps, which their ancestors 


reclaimed from the wilderness, to seek for them- | 


selves and their little ones a habitation amongst 
strangers, or in some distant, solitary wild, where 
the voice of a stranger would be welcomed as the 
voice of a friend. When it is matter ef choice, 
the best sized farm is that which the owner has 
skill, capital and energy to manage to the best 
advantage. A mistake similar to this, and of the 
same disastrous consequences, has led some far- 
mers into extravagance in the size of their houses, 
extravagance in furnishing them, and extravagance 
in their style of living. How many kind hearted, 
pains-taking, industrious farmers, forgetting that 
“jit is the eyes of others, and not our own, which 
ruin us,” have been lured by the false glitter to 
rivet on the chains which have afterwards galled 
them to the quick! No man, except a landlord, 
wants a larger house than will accommodate his 
family, and occasionally his friends. Let every 
farmer, then, who is about to build, first sit down 
and count the ‘cost, then let him consider at how 
much less expense a house of moderate size is 
furnished and kept in repair, and how much less 
labor is required in sweeping and. scouring, (it 
will be prudent to make the calculation, although 
it may not be prudent to intermeddle with the 
operation ;) and then let him seriously reflect how 
small a house will hold his tried, valued, and true 
friends. A man of ample fortune will consult his 
taste —he may think that a large mansion, costly 
furniture, and a corresponding style of magnifi- 
cence, will increase his happiness — let him try 
it, for bank bills are as worthless as the seared 
and withered leaves that are put into circulation 
by an autumn gale, and specie as valueless as the 
pebbles washed by the waves of the sca, if they 
do not contribute to the happiness of their pos- 
sessor, or if they are not in his hands the means 
of conferring happiness on others. But before 
the man of wealth indulges in such profusion, if 
he is a philanthropist, he will remember that his 
example may be followed by those who cannot 
so well bear the expense; if he is a father, he 
will remember that his children will hardly be 
content with any situation or manner of living 
inferior to those to which they have been used 
under the paternal roof. 

If I had not already trespassed too far on your 
patience, I would speak of the importance of do- 
mestic manufactures, as affording the only ready 
and constant market for the surplus productions 
of your farms, and as indispensable to the real 
independence of the country —[ would say some- 
thing of the cultivation of mulberry trees and the 
rearing of silk-worms, as affording a profitable 
and pleasant employment at home for those mem- 
bers of your family whose health and whose vir- 
tue might be too much exposed abroad. ‘There 
are many other topics of domestic economy of 
great interest, but most of them have been learn- 
edly, or what is better, practically, treated by 
gentlemen who have addressed you on former 
occasions. But there is one subject which is 
becoming so important, and the evils of which are 
so general and serious, that you will be disposed 
to allow it a moment’s consideration. I mean the 
difficulty of obtaining experienced, able and faith- 
ful help. ‘The complaint has been growing louder 


But a few years since, for the reasonable compen- 
) sation and the kind treatment they always deserve, 
beng could easily find diligent and faithful young 
| men and young women who were wi ling to afford 
us their assistance —and a mutual benefit was 
received and conferred, and readily acknowledged 
— it was an exchange of good offices ; while they 
cheerfully gave us their assistance and attention 
in the labors of the farm and of the house, they 
were learning the ;rinciples of good busbandry 
and good housewifery —they were preparing 
themselves for that station in life to. which every 
young man and young woman should be looking 
forward, to the relation of husbands and wives, to 
the situation of masters and mistresses of families 
of their own. A well managed farm and a well 
regulated househo d are almost the only schools 
where this pre; aratory education can be acquired 
by the young; they must learn to obey before 
they can be fit to command ; they must learn the 
lessons of good management before they can 
practise them. And let them be assured that 
there is nothing dishonorable or degrading in 
attending this school, or in learning these lessons, 
for there is no station or occupation which is not 
reputable when honorably followed, and they, and 
they only, are useful and worthy members of 
society who are engaged in some useful employ- 
ment. Captivating as the charms of beauty may 
be, and fascinating as are some of the polite 
accomplishments, let no young woman rely so 
much on these means of obtaining admiration and 
securing affection, as on the ability to make her- 
self useful; for although a lover may be blind, a 
husband has eyes — although music, and painting, 
and dancing, aud embroidery, may be very pleasant 
amusements, and afford gratification for a leisure 
hour, there are other hours besides those of dal- 
liauce and revelry, and other senses besides those 
of seeing and hearing — senses, too, which have 
more imperious demands; and there is danger 
that the wife or the mother who is not prepared 
to answer these constant demands, beautiful and 
elegantly accomplished though she may be, will 
not long appear graceful or lovely in the eyes of 
her husband. Some circumstances of fortune or 
station, or delicacy of health, may make it unne- 
cessary or improper that a woman shou!d perform 
active labor with her own hands, but there is no 
rank or station in which a lady can be placed 
where it is not desirable that she should know 
how the affairs of her household ought to be man- 
aged, I know that I give but cold and feeble 
utterance to the feelings of this Society in bidding 
a welcome, a cordial weleome, to that portion of 
the fairer and gentler sex who have honored this 
fermer’s holiday with their presence. Without 
their encouraging-smiles and cheerful assistance, 
even farming would be dull business, I cannot 
offer for their consideration a better sentiment 
than that contained in the words of a learned, ele- 
gant, and distinguished foreign lady, who says, 
“the only celebrity that can increase a woman’s 
happiness, is that which results from the esteem 
excited by her domestic virtues” —and I will 
add, there is no praise, no applause, no glory in 
the wide world more worthy a woman’s ambition 
than the fame of a well regulated household. 

But pleasant, healthful and indispensable as the 
labors of the field and of the kitchen and the 
dairy may be, and excellent as is the course of 
discipline both for the body and the mind, there 
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js danger that too many young men and women 
will prefer what they consider a more fashionab‘e 
employment and a more elegant education. And 
you, as a Society, perhaps cannot do much to ex- 
pose the mistake or to remedy the evil. It has 
however, occurred to me that it would be no per- 
version of your funds if you were to offer suita- 
ble premiums to such faithful, diligent, temperate 
and skilful man or woman as had remained for 
one or more years in the employment of any 
member of the Society; besides, as an adcitional 
encouragement and reward for their faithfulness, 
they might rec¢ive the Society’s certificate, ac- 
companied by some useful treatise on rural econ- 
omy or domestic duties, such as Fessenden’s 
Complete Farmer, for the males, and Mrs Child’s 
Frugal Housewife, for the females, so that the 
very means of rewarding, should be an encour- 
agement and guide to greater excellence. 

But if as members of this society you can do 
but little to remedy this evil abroad, as members 
of a more limited society you can do much to 
remedy it at home. Fathers and mothers, you 


stand at the fountain; with the lightest trace of 


your finger on the yielding soil, you can give a 
direction to the infant stream. You can send it 
gliding down through verdant fields and flowery 
lawns, imparting new fertility and beauty, and 
anon coutributing its strength to propel the com- 
plicated machinery of industry : or you can send 
it dushing, foaming over precipices, to join with 
other impetuous, headlong streams, carrying de- 
vastation in their course: or you can suffer it to 
roll its sluggish way into some stagnant pool, af- 
fording a refuge for loathsome reptiles, and poison- 
ing the atmosphere with its pestilential vapors. 
In infancy and at home, the deepest and most 
lasting impressions are made ; your children may 
have able and faithful instructers, but there are 
many lessons of practical wisdom which are not 
taught in the schools. The mind of your child 
is constantly busy—he will be learning a lesson 
of you when you least think of it. To your 
child your remark is wisdom; your observation, 
experience ; your opinion, sound doctrine ; and 
your word, a law ; your child is learning a lesson 
from every look and action—but most of all, your 
example is educating your child. It is a book 
constantly open before him, and which he is con- 
stantly studying. Be careful, anxious father, fond 
mother, that you insert no page which hereafter 
you may wish to tear, no line you may wish to 
blot—be careful that you admit into that much 
read volume no sentiment which you are unwil- 
ling your child should transcribe on the fair tablet 
Within his own innocent bosom. 


Fear not that I am about at this late hour to 
iuflict on you a lecture on general education.— 
Schools, academies and colleges have been founded 
for the education of the mind and the heart; to 
these we must leave them; but what has been 
done to encourage the education of the hand ?— 
The heart and the mind should indeed be enlight- 
ened, pure and undefiled, but the hand must be 
busy and skilful. The great secret of happiness 


consistsin never suffering the energies to stagnate. 
Fortunately in the farmer’s business there is no 
want of constant employment; if you can accustom 
your children to patient and cheerful labor, you 
have secured for them the means of happiness 
and independence. 

may be unfortunates, 


In other stations of life there 





“Stretched on the rick of atoo easy chair, 
Who by their everlasting yawn confess 
‘|’ * of ; ” 
The pains and penalties of idleness’’— 
but this mortal sin should never invade a farmer’s 
dweiling, 


feel that they can be useful, and that their assist- 
ance is valued—There are various employments 
in the house, the garden and the field that are 


: ' | 
adapted to their tender years ; never let their la- | 


bor be such in kind or amount as shall make it 
disgusting, and if possible make them derive from 
their labor some compensation in money or relax- 
ation or indulgence ; never withhold the merited 
praise or reward, Accustom them never to ex- 
pect another to dy for them that which they can as 
well do for themselves, but to rely upon their own 
strength, and to trust their own energies. What- 
ever may be their prospects in life, teach them to 
depend on their own resources. Help them to 
cultivate an affectionate, accommodating disposi- 
tien, moderation in their expectations and mo+le- 
ration in their pleasures, Teach them to reve- 
rence God and to love work—* neither to despise 
labor nor husbandry, which the Most High has 
appointed.” “ Teach them to bear the yoke in 
their youth, and to do with all diligence whatever 
their hands find to do”; so shall you deserve 
their assistance in the management of your house 
and your farms; so shall you secure for them 
that competence and happiness of which the mis- 
chances of this world cannot deprive them. And 
when you shall have performed all life’s duties 
and enjoyed all life’s pleasures, when your earthly 
tabernacle shall fall into ruins, when your wearied 
frames shall find quiet repose beneath the soil you 
have faithfully cultivated, and when your spirits, 
like shocks of corn fully ripe, shall be gathered 
into store houses not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens—your grateful children shall arise 
and bless your memory ; they shall be living mon- 
uments which shall bear record that you laid for 
them, in early habits of patient, cheerful and con- 
tented industry, the foundation for a manly, vir- 
tuous and honorable independence. 





From the Georgia Telegraph. 

Corton Seep Oi1.—A Gentleman of Upson 
county whose two sons have there a spinning 
Factory of six or eight hundred spindles, is now 
constructing in the same neighborhood, under 
water power, a set of machinery for cleaning and 
hulling Cotton Seed, and for expressing the oil, 
which for lamps has been found at the Petersburg 
Va. Factory, to be superior in more than one res- 
pect, to most of the Sperm oil. It burns with a 
clear brilliant light without odor, and is less affect- 
ed by cold weather than the oils generally used. 
It is said to have been tested in New York as a 
paint oil and found good, and the Cold Pressed 
pronounced by a French gentleman to be equal 
to Olive oil for salads, &c. 

‘This manufacture is quite a desideratum to our 
Planters as well as the oil maker, as from each 
bale of cotton come about thirty bushels of seed, 
and every three bushels of seed yield at least two 
gallons of oil, Rating the seed at twelve anda 
half cents per bushel, each bale will produce to 
the grower $3, 75 more than at present. The oil 
expressed will be twenty gallons, worth at least 
874 cents or one dollar per gallon, supposing the 
Sperm oil to cause a reduction in its price. 

C. 


In training your children to a wi ling | 
industry, do not overtask their strength—let them | 
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Microscopic view or Mitx.—If you submit 


milk to examination by the microscope, you will 
observe that it consists of a number of globular 
particles which float’ in a serous fluid. — Raspail 


says they appear strong y colored, and black on 
the edges, on account of their minuteness. ‘They 
are not more than half the size of the globules 
of human blood; their diameters, therefore, will 
They 
are composed of a fatty matter — butter — and a 
}coagulable substance of the nature of albumen, 
but which slightly differs, and, in fact, is caseum, 
constituting the basis of cheese. These globules 
being specifical’y lighter than the liquor in which 
they are separated, easily separate by standing, 
and form cream. We cannot help being struck 
with the remarkable analogy which exists between 
milk and an emulsion (as that made with almonds.) 
Both have a whitish appearance and a sweetish 
taste ; both, on an examination by the microscope, 
are found to contain ay immense number of oily 
globules, held in suspension by an albuminous 
matter and sugar, and both are intended for the 
nourishment of young living beings.—Percival’s 
Lectures. 


| be about one ten thousandth of an inch. 


| 





A gic Por.—A potter, in Austria, by the name 
of Ignatius Carlier, finding it difficult to procure 
employment, though not from any want of skill 
in his art, resolved to do something which should 
bring him into public notice. He resolved, there- 
fore, to make a pot which should astonish all be- 
holders; and after Jaboring three months, he 
produced a vessel capable of containing 4000 
measures, or a quantity of soup sufficient for 
12,000 men. ‘The sides were ornamented with 
garlands, the imperial eagle, and a representation 
of the temptation of Adam and Eve. This stu- 
pendous pot being exhibited, procured him the 
requisite notoriety, and orders from all quarters 
poured in upon him in such profusion that he is 
now in a fair way to make his fortune, 


A MAN BURIED IN THE SNOW.—A man named 
Taylor, a resident of Monroe in this county, was 
ascending the bank of Deerfield river, a day or two 
after the recent heavy snow-storm, when a drift 
which he was trying to struggle through, broke 
away from the bank, took him off his feet, and 
after carrying him some distance down the decliv- 
ity, left him fixed, head downwards, with five or 
six feet of snow above him. He struggled vio- 
lently to liberate himself, but ineflectually, till his 
strength failed him, and it seemed to him, by his 
own subsequent account, as if the bitterness of 
death were past. It so happened that his sudden 
disappearance was noticed by some persons who 
were on a hill at a quarter of a mile’s distance— 
help was procured, and after a long and fatiguing 
search, he was finally dug out, two hours from the 
time when this wintry tomb closed over him, and 
in a state of suspended consciousness, from which 
he recovered slowly and with great difficulty. — 
Greenfield Mercury. 





To PREVENT BRASS VESSELS FROM CONTRACTING 
VERDIGRIS AFTER BEING UsED.—lInstead of wip- 
ing them dry it has been found, that by constantly 
immersing them in water, they are kept perfectly 
innoxious, and wil remain for years, fully as clean 
and nearly as bright as when they first came out 
of the hands of the workmen. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 
Cut, split and pile wood for your fire-places and oven, 


till you have at least as much as you will use for one 
year from this time. We have no very strong objections 
to your using a quantity of green wood in winter for back 
logs and fore sticks, in open fire-places, unless you have 
But to use 


green wood in summer for cooking is monstrous; and 


stone, or iron substitutes for said articles. 


if we ever come to codify domestic economy we shall 
make it criminal. We shall place the omission to pro 
vide wood for summer's use, during or before the month 
of March, under the head laches, in English, laziness ; 
and authorize your better half to impeach you in a cur- 
tain lecture, and inflict a dreadful sort of punishment, 
which the learned style objurgation, but vulgar folks eall 
scolding ! ! 

This is about, if not precisely, the time to cut scions 
for grafting. They should be taken just as the buds be- 
gin to swell, and placed with their lower ends in the 
ground in some dry part of acellar till wanted. They 
should be cut from the extremities of the branches of the 
most thrifty and the best bearing trees; sever the sciou 
from the trees in the old wood, leaving enough, including 
the bulb which separates the two last years’ growth, af- 
ter being prepared for insertion to form the wedge. 

It is high time for us cultivators to be making prepara- 
tions to take the field furnished with every implement 
necessary to force the stubborn soil to yield the tribute 
due to agricultural skill and industry. Every tool and 
implement which will be wanted for use the ensuing 
season, should be critically inspected, thoroughly repair 
ed, and such new ones of the best quality added as will, 
probably, be needed when we may have less leisure to 
select and procure them. None but a rich farmer can 
afford to use poor tools, and if a wealthy cultivator un- 
dertakes to carry on farming with dull, unhandy, ill- 
constructed implements, he is in a fair way to become as 
poor as he is foolish and improvident. The signs of a 
poor farmer, and the indications uf a good farmer, are at 
least as legible in his farming tools as in the appearance 
of his stock, his crop or his farm buildings. Covering 
over wooden as well as iron tools frequently with oil or 
grease will have a tendency to preserve them, 

Take a critical survey of your fences, repair every 
breach, and keep your cattle from your wood lot with as 
much care as you would from your corn field. As soon 
as the snow disappears you will please to parade your 


pastures, with acompany of boys, by way of light infan-, 


try, and beat about and spread evenly those petty manure 
heaps, which, without such spreading, would be of little 
or no service. 

Grain, or roots for fattening cattle, or swine, will go 
about one third farther, if steamed or boiled, than if used 
raw ; and when it is wished to cook food for cattle in 
small quantities, it may be done evenings over a kitchen 
fire. 

Attend to drains, water courses, &c. By a little at- 
tention to directing the water which runs from highways, 
barn yards, &c. lands, in many cases and locations, may 
be greatly fertilized. Directions given by Hon. Mr Lin- 
coln, concluded in this day’s paper, on the subject of irri- 
gation, should be read with attention by every cultivator, 
and many may derive practical benefits from his ohser- 
vations. 

Mr Noah Frisbie, of Litchfield, killed a hog, weighing 
882 Ibs.; sold for $79 38; age 2 years and 4 months. 








| MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
i 


Saturday, March 5. 

A stated quarterly meeting of the Society was held at 
their rooms, this day, 12 o’clock, M.; the President in 
the chair. 

A letier was read from Mr William Kenrick, accom. 
panying a present of books. 

On motion of Mr Richards, the thanks of the Society 
were voted to Mr Kenrick, for his gratifying donation. 

A letter was read from Mr Walsh, of Lansingburgh, 
N. Y., a correspondent of the Society. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Flowers stated, 
that he took charge of the seeds referred to in MrWalsh’'s 
letter, in order to make a catalogue of them, but owing 
to some difficulties, being unable to make a satisfactory 
one, they had been distributed to the members for culti- 
vation, and the results were to be reported. 

Several gentlemen acknowledged a receipt of the seeds, 
and intended hereafter tu report upon the same. 

On motion of Mr Davis, the thanks of the Society were 
voted to Mr Wa'sh, and a reply directed. 

Mr French moved that measures be taken to promote 
an interchange of scions, and that a committee be raised 
for that purpose. After debate, the subject was post- 
poned. 

A letter ‘was received from Messrs Hovey, with a copy 
of the American Gardener’s Magazine for the year 1835, 
conducted by them, and also with the numbers of the 
present year. 

Here business was suspended. Adjourned to Satur- 
day next, 12, M. 





EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. 
Saturday, March 5. 
The Messrs Hovey, and M. 8. Sweetser, of Cam- 
bridgeport, decorated our tables, this morning, with spe- 
cimens of flowers from their respective green houses. 
The specimens from Messrs Hovey consisted of twelve 
varieties of Camellia japonica, viz :— 


Camellia japonica Elegans, 


a ne Variegata, 

“ “6 Venosa,” 

66 ss Eximia (of the French), 
“ . Anemoneflora alba, 

a 6 Corallina, 

" “ Elegaatissima,* 

" ‘¢  Splendens, 

& e Queen of Brazil, 

ss os Insignis, 

“ “ 


Double White, 
name unknown. 

The more we see of this class of flowers, the more 
closely do we cling to our “ first love,” the old double 
white. The Eximia of the French is a fine flower, but it 
will not bear a comparison with the flower of the same 
name of the English. Corallina, so far as color con- 
tributes to the beauty of a flower, has but few rivals. 
Elegantissima is, and will remain, in our mind's eye for 
future inspection, So far as the Messrs Hovey have 
unmasked their stock of fine things, we have reason to 
look forward with the expectation of having our friends 
often pleased, and our own eyes gratified, with their ex- 
hibitions. 

Among other pretty things in Mr Sweetser’s bouquet, 
which was much and deservedly admired, we noticed 
Rhododendron hybridum ; Eupatorium odoratum ; Aza- 
lea hybrida; Melianthus major; Clarkia elegans; Ox- 
alis; Iris chinensis; Yellow tea rose ; Cyclamen, &c. 

For the Committee. 
Samuet Waker. 





*New varieties, and the first time specimens have been ex- 
.ibited at the Society’s rooms, 








(From the Daily Advertiser.) 
MOUNT AUBURN. 

Mr Editor :—T he Trustees of Mount Auburn beg leave 
through your paper, to present to these who have an in- 
| terest in that institution, the Annual Report of their 
| ‘V'reasurer ; and they avail themselves of this opportunity 

to correct the erroneous impression, which they are in- 
| formed is entertained by some persons, that this institu- 


} y F , an 
| ion Is a private speculation, got up and maintained for 


| the pecuniary benefit of its projectors. Nothing can be 
| further from the truth. The land was originally pur- 
| chased by one hundred subscribers, who conveyed it to 
{the corporation without any additional consideration, 
| The soil is sold in small lots, usually containing about 
| three hundred square feet, and is conveyed to the pur- 
| chaser, subject to a few restrictions and regulations im- 
posed alike on all for the common benefit; and each 
person who takes a conveyance of a lot, becomes there- 
by a member of the corporation, and entitled to all its 
privileges. But it is not one of these privileges to make 
money. Every dollar realized by the Corporation from 
the sales of land, except what is paid over to the Massa- 
| chusetts Horticultural Society, (being one fourth amount 
| sales less $1,400, allowed for expenses,) is, by the very 
terms of the charter, to be forever devoted and applied 
to the preservation, improvement, embellishment, and 
enlargement of the Cemetery, and the payment of its in- 
cidental expenses. ‘The money is thus applied, not only 
for the benefit of the proprietors, who have a direct in- 
terest in the improvement of the grounds, but also in 
some measure for the public benefit — for surely the 
public do derive benefit from the preservation and em- 
bellishment of a place so beautiful, and consecrated to so 
sacred a use. 

The institution is no longer an experiment. Its suc- 
cess is placed beyond all doubts: and the favor which it 
has found in our community, is producing many of a 
similar character in other places, which will, it is hoped, 
remove from our people the imputation, that we are care- 
less of the associations connected with the dead. 

While, therefore, the proprietors feel a just confidence 
in the success which has attended their efforts, and a 
strong desire that many others should avail themselves 
of the benefit resulting from them, they perceive the land 
is taken up with a rapidity, which in view of the present 
expenses and future wants of the Cemetery, requires 
that the price of the lots should be increased ; and they 
invite the attention of the public to the advertisement of 
their Secretary on this subject. 

Josern Story, President. 
Samvuer App eton, 
GrorceE Bonn, 
Jacos BicEtow, 
Bensamin A. Govutp, 
Cuartes Brown, 
Cuartes P. Curtis, 
Josern P. Brapvey, 
James Reap. 








Raitway TraveLuinc.—Dr Lardner, in the new edi- 
tion of his work on the “ The Steam Engine,’’ expresses 
a conviction, that on the line from London to Liverpool 
express coaches will go at the rate of fifty miles an hour, 
and that even a hundred is within the limits of mechan- 
ical probability. 





Execotion.—Wednesday, 16th inst. is assigned for the 
Execution of Russell and Crockett, convicted of setting 
fire in this city, some time since. 





IL We acknowledge the reception of a Meteorologice! 
Journal of the month of February. We shall insert it in 
our next. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, Marcu 7, 1836 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market 240 Beef Cattle, and 230 Sheep. 60 Beef 
Catule unsold, all of which are of the first and second 

uality. 

Pen 1s—Beef Cattle—A large proportion of the Beef 
Cattle were purchased before they arrived at market by 
speculators, and were held at a considerable advance. 
Rew of the butchers did not purchase their full supply, 
refusing to pay the prices demnanded We noticed a few 

okes extra taken at 40s. A pair extra fine were sold 
on ‘Tuesday by David Barnard to Nathaniel Martin at 
$3 per 100 Ibs. We quote first quality at 40s a 43s; 
second do. at 33s 9d a 3786; third do, 2Ys a 32s Gd. 

Sheep—We notice sules at the following prices; 27s, 
30s, 34s, 6d, 36. 

Swine—None at market. 











AUCTION. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. 

To be sold at Public Auction, on Friday, Ist of April next, 
at 2 o'clock P. M. on the premises if not previously disposed 
ofat private sale, the FARM lately occupied by Henry 
JacKsoNn, deceased situated on the main road, midway be- 
tween Fitchburg and Leominster. Said Farm contains 76 
acres of land, conveuiently divided for Mowing and ‘Tillage, 
an orchard, good Pasturage and a valuable Wood-lot, with a 
House, Barn and Wood-shed in good repair. For further 
information, apply to Mr PATCH, near the premises. Con- 
ditions at sale. 

Leominster, March 4, 1836. By order of the Executor. 

FARM WANTED. 

Wanted to purchase, a Farm, containing from 60to 200 
acres, or more, within 6 miles of the city Inquire at 134, 
Tremont street, Boston. Feb, 24. 








SITUATION WANTED AS GARDENER, 


A steady, active, married mau is in want of a situaticn as a 
Gardener. He is conversant in every department of the busi- 
ness, and is also acquainted with the managemei.t of a vege- 
table farm; unders auds taking care of Cows, Horses, &c., 
has lived in some of the most respectable places in Massachu- 
setts aud can produce the highest recommendations from his 
former employers. Any communication directed to the care 
of J. D. Williams, Roxbury, or at this office, will receive im- 
mediate attention. Feb. 17. 





GREAT CALF. 

Mr Elisha M. Jencks, of Ware House Point, Conn. has 
a Heifer Calf, which is presumed to be the largest that can 
be produced in this country, according to its age. Is of deep 
red—calved Mav 1, 1834, from blood stock—weighed, when 
7 months old, 800 lbs.—10 months, 950 Jbs.—12 months, 1065, 
and 20 months, 1345 Ibs.—{rom a cow formerly owned by the 
late Samuel Slater, Esq. Providence, R. 1., and she from an 
imported cow, and without any extrakeeping. 6t  feb.2 


WILLIAM SHERIDAN, GARDENER, 


Returns his siucere thanks to those gentlemen who have 
patronized him for the last year, and takes this opportunity of 
informing them and the public, that he will continue the busi- 
ness of Jobbing in Gardens, by the day or by contract. W 
S. will endeavor to give satisfaction to all those who may fee 
disposed to favor him with anything in his line, to which he 
will attend with punctuality. 

N. B. All order. left at the stores of Messrs Worcester & 
Peirce, corner of Court and Tremont streets ; Messrs Hoveys, 
Market street; Mr Barrett’s Seed Store, or at his own resi- 
dence, No. 2 Theatre Alley, will be promptly and faithfully 
attended to. feb 24. 








PREMIUM SPRING SEED WHEAT. 

Can be had of the subseriber, in Fitchburg, at $2.50 per 
bushel. The product of this kind (known by the name, Black- 
sea or Smyrna,) has been 55, 50 and 35 to the acre for the 
last three years. PAYSON WILLIAMS. 

Feb. 24, 1836. 





GARDEN SEEDS AT $1 PER BOX. 

Small Boxes Garden Seeds, containing a good assortment 
for a very small garden, for sale at $1 per box. 

Atso — A very large assortment of Garden and Flower 
Seeds, raised in pe connected with the Agricultural 
Warehouse, &c. now ready for sale and orders promptly exe- 
cuted, Jan. 27. GEO. C. BARRETT, 





MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
For sale at the Nursery of William Kenrick, at Nonantum 
Hill, in Newton, Mass. Morus Multicau/is or true Chinese 
ne by the single plant or the dozen—the 100 or the 


Orders sent by mail direct, or left with Geo. C. Barrett, 
who is agent, at the New England Farmer Office, will be at- 
tended to promptly. march 2, 





Seeds for 1836. 
FOR sale a the Seed Store counecied with the N. E Far. 
mer Office 

200 bushels finest Early Peas ; 

200 Large Marrowlat do; 

50 Dwarf Blue Imperial do, ; 

i « other varieties 5 

100. ** Best Garden Beans; 

“ Dwart and Pole, arly and Late, do; 

500 Ibs. superior Long Blood Beet Seed ; 


100 Early turnip *“ * 

300 “ Cabbage Seed, 14 different kinds ; 
250 “ Fine Long Orange Carrot ; 

50 * Early Horn, do ; 

200 “ Common Cucumber ; 

150 “ Long Green, do. ; 

100 “ Early and Head Lettuces ; 

50 ‘ Pure White Portugal Onion ; 
500 “ Silver Skin 7 
1000 “ Large Deep Red, “ 
200 “ Large Duteh Parsnip ; 

150 “ Early Scarlet Short Top Radish ; 
100 “ Long Salmon; 

50 “ ‘Turnip Radishes ; 

50 “ Spinach ; 

100 “ Early Scollop Squash ; 
100“ sg Loug “ 

100 “ Long Winter, do; 

25 “ Salsaty; 

100 “ Karly White Duteh Turnip ; 
500 “ English 

200 “ Rata Baga, 

200 ‘ Mangel Wurtzel for Cattle. 


Also—Ca. liflower; Broccoli; Celery; Cress; Egg Plants 
Leek; Endive; Musk and Water Melons; Martynea; Pep- 
per; Parsley aud Tomato Seeds by the Ib. or oz. Herb 
Seeds, of all kinds 

50,000 Papers in 200 to 300 splendid kinds of Annual, 
Biennial and Perennial FLowerR Steps, 

Grass Servs, Wholesale & Retail. 

The above comprises in part the stock of seeds raised ex- 
pressly for the establishment, and the quality and goodness will 
be warranted superior to any ever offered heretofore. Dealers 
and others will please file in their orders immediately, aad 
they shall be faithfully executed for the spring. 

Boxes of Garden Seeds for the country trade, neatly papered 
up, with directions ou each paper, for sale at a large discount 
from Market prices. 

Fruit & Ornamentat Trees, &c. will be supplied in 
the spring, and orders are solicited. 

GEO, C. BARRETT, Agricultural Warehouse, 





TO PAPER MAKERS. 

The subscriber has INVENTED and pat into operation at 
Messrs H. C. & W. Curtis’s paper establishment, Newton, 
Lower Falls, Mass. a machine for washing and rinsing FELTs. 
It is a decided improvement upon anything heretofore used for 
the same purpose. Any applications for the above machine, 
or any person wishing further information respecting it, will 
be attended to by addressing NEHEMIAH HUNT, 

march 2, 3tis Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, 

Nursery oF Wittiam Kenrick, Nonantum Hill, in 
Newton, near Boston, andnear the Worcester Rail Road. 

The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size of all 
the productions here cultivated continually improve as the 
numbers are augmented. These now comprise nearly 400,C00, 
covering compactly about 20 acres, 

Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears,— 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Almonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawberries, &¢.— 

Morus Muttrcautis, or Chinese Mulberry, by the single 
tree, by the dozen, the 100 or 1000—also white Mulberries. 

8000 Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready for 
sale. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about 1000 
finest kinds, —Also Herbaceous flowering plants, Paonies and 
splendid Double Dahlias. ; 

All orders left with Geo. C. BArreEtT, who is Agent, at 
his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Reposi- 
tory, Nos. 51 §* 52, North Market street, willbe in like man- 
ner duly attended to.—Catalogues gratis, on application. 


“'TEAZLE SEED. 


Just received 50 lbs, prime Teazle Seed. ‘The importance 
of this crop merits the attention of agriculturists. 








Dec. 16, G. C. BARRETT. 
25,000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
The Subscriber wil! engage, if applied for soon, a part or | 
whole of the above number of White Mulberry Trees, very | 
thrifty and in good order, to be delivered in the spring. 
N. 


On hand, White Mulberry Seed. 
G:C. BARRETT. 





Feb. 3 





WANTED, 


Vol. 1., N. E. Farmer, for which a high price will be given. 
Feb. 24 GEO, C. BARRETT. 


PRiCES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











) thom | to 
\reeces, Russetts and Valdwins, | barrel 1 ou 9 2% 
IbhaNs, White, . ‘ ; . - | bushel} 175) 200 
BEEF, mess, . barrel | 11 37) 1260 
Cargo, No.1, .  * 925, 1000 
prime, : ; ‘ . - 737) 762 
BeEESWAX, (Americ n) . pound 25 | 2 
UTTER store, So — ° sti 20 2 
CHEESE, new milk,. . ° ° 8 | 9 
FRATHERS, northern, geese, ‘ a6 46 | 50 
southerm, geese, , 6 42; 45 
Fuax, Amercan, . ; ¥ ‘ o 9 | 10 
Fisn, Cod, » & 2s quintal} 287! 300 
FLour, Genesee, . . cash barrel 82) 85 
Baltimore, Howard street, & 775| 775 
Baltimore, wharf, 3 ‘ os 7 bu 7 62 
Alexandria, x ‘ ‘ ad 750| 762 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow . . | bushel 92 95 
southern flat yellow “ 85 | 87 
white, ‘ ‘ a6 80 } 84 
Rye, northern, ‘ . ad 105! 106 
Barley, ‘ ‘ » ‘ a 90} 100 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) “ 70 715 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 25 00 | 30 00 
eastern screwed, . . ; “ 22 00 | 24.00 
hard pressed, © 24 00 | 25 00 
Honey, : ‘ ‘ gallon 
Hops, Ist quality . ‘ ; pound 18 14 
2d quality ; , ” 10 12 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, . ‘ ; ig 13 14 
southern, Ist sort, ‘ ad Il 12 
LEATHER, s‘aughter, sole, ‘ ° o 19 20 
do. upper, ‘ ¥3 12 14 
dry hide, sole, . ‘ “ 19; 2 
do. upper, . > - 18; 2 
Philadelphia, sole. ‘ - 97 | 29 
Baltimore, sole, . ° is 25 27 
Lime, hest sort, : . . ‘ cask 120; 125 
Piaster Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. 312 337 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extia clear, . barrel | 24 00 | 25 00 
POUT; OOM. « « -« ™ 
bone, middlings, scaree, . sag 
Seens, Hera’s Grass, . . . | bushel 
Red Top, - ‘ , ” 75 90 
Red Clover, northern, ound 10 ll 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . . Pushel 
TALLow, tried, . nem " ewt. | 850| 900 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 65 15 
American, full blood, washed, “ 55 65 
do. 3-4ths do, on 55 58 
do, 1-2 do, os 50 
do. 1-4 and common 33 40 45 
Native washed ‘ ; * 38 60 
= {Pulled superfine, . “ 58 60 
ct | IstLambs, . , “é 50 53 
t= 2d do. . . “ 40 41 
S2}13d = do, : , “a 30; 35 
4 Ist Spinning, . ‘ . 4 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets. | 
less per lb. ' 





PROVISION MARKET. . 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, ° ‘ }pound; 12] 14 
southern, and western, jo & . 3 12 
Pork, whole hogs, a ‘ . ) ae 
PouLTRY, . ° Bex 11 15 
Buttrer,{tub) . | « 18} 20 
lump ‘ ° | « 22) 2 

Eces, ‘ : ; | dozen} 23] 33 
PoTATOEs, > . bushel! 30} 50 
CIDER, ; | barrel | 1 75} 200 











———————— 


FINE EARLY PEAS. 
Earliest Dwarf Peas—the earliest variety of Peas, grown 
from 20 to 24 inches high—consequently require no sticks, 
Early Waslungton Peas; a very productive early variety. 
0 Charlton - Early Golden Hotspur, do. ; 
Bishop’s Early Dwarf, do. ; very Dwarf and early. 
Atso—Dwarf Scyietar Peas—A new variety from Scet- 


land ; this Pea will be found a great acquisition for a very pro- _ 


ductive and delicious late sort. 
Dwarf Blue Imperial Pea; 
Large Dwarf Marrowfat, do.; &c. &c. 
Ali the above were raised expressly for the New EnGLaup 
Seep Store, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street. 








WANTED A SITUATION 
As Gardener, a steady, active man, who is conversant with 


| every department of the business, and has lived for some 


years in some ofthe most respectable places in Massachu 
setts, and will be highly recommended by his former em low 
ers. Any commands directed to T.L.G., care of Mr P. 
Mooney, Book Store, Federal Street, will be respectfully 
attended to, January Sth, 1856, 
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WVIETSEC SRA NY 


The following beautifal lines were composed as a tri- 
bute of gratitude to the young man who nobly rescued | 
an only child of an agonized mother from the James, 
during the late conflagration at New York.—St. Clairs- 
ville Gaz. 

Brave vouth! this deed of thine last night 
Doth honor more thy name, 
Than if victorious in the fight 
Thou'dst raise thy country’s fame. 


To gain the wreath which now I lay 
Upon thy youthful head, 
Not envy's tongue can ever say 
One drop of blood was shed! 


When tossed upon the stormy deep, 
Thou walk’st thy watch at night ; 
Or in thy cot below, asleep, 
This babe will be in sight — 


And like the “ Cherub” o'er thy path 
A look-out keep for thee ; 
And if engaged in battle's wrath, 


From danger ‘Il keep thee free. 


A mother’s prayers will now each night 
For thee ascend on high ; 
And she will have— oh, blessed sight !— 


Her infant kneeling by — 


Whom she will teach to lisp a prayer, 
And raise its little hands, 
To beg that thon may’st be the care 
Of him “ who all commands.” 

A NOBLE ACT REWARDED.—Our readers have 
not forgotten the very interesting incident pub- 
lished by us two or three days since, of the rescue 
of an infant during the great fire in New-York, 
by Lieut. Wilkins, of the Navy, from the fourth 
story of a house which was wrapped in flames 
from garret to cellar, at the imminent hazard of 
his life. ‘They will be pleased to learn that his 
bravery and humanity have been partially reward- 
ed. Some time since, Lt. Wi kins was cashiered 
for “contumelious conduct to his superior officer.” 
When the New-York papers containing the ae- 
count of his humane daring in saving the infant 
reached Washington, “a member of the house of 
representatives,” says the correspondent of the 
Detroit Free Press, “while in his seat, read it; 
handed it to a colleague of his, by whom his eye 
was directed to a near relative of the oflicerin the 
gallery of the house ; he marked the passage in 
the paper and sent it up. A profound bow was 
the grateful return made on the occasion. ‘ihe 
relative of the officer dined with the President 
that day, and the heroic and noble deed has been 
rewarded by an executive restoration of Lieut. 
Wicks to his rank and station in the navy !” 

This act of the President will assuredly meet 
the approbation of all parties. It proves that, 
although bis exterior may be as rough as the bark 
of the “hickory,” after it has braved the storms 
ofa thousand winters, his heart beats warmly, 
and glows with admiration of humane and gener- 
ous actions. — Louisville Advertiser. 





Sieer.—We have often heard it lamented that 
so much time was lost in sleep, and the spirit of 
reform has not failed to point out the maximum 


should allow himself; the quantity being, of course, 
much less than has hitherto been supposed ne- 
cessary for the refreshment of nature, Some may 
devote too much time to sleep, but they who are 
disposed to err on the opposite extreme, may re- 
ceive instruction from the following just remarks 
in Robertson’s ‘Treatise on Diet.— Presbyterian. 

“ Habit influences greatly the quantity of sleep 
that is required by men of any age, or engaged 
in any occupation. I am not about to advocate 
the curtailment of any of the revenue that is just- 
ly due tothe drowsy god. A man may use him- 
self to so little sleep, as to be thereby greatly the 
loser in his waking moments. ‘This seems to have 
been little, if at all, noticed, but it will be almost 


spending in sleep no more than four or five hours 


the day than their fellows to absolute mental and 
bodily inaction—to a state of dreamy and useless 
vacancy. I believe that sleep cannot be robbed 
of its dues without adding materially, and in 
greater proportion than the time taken from it, to 
that wasted in those waking reveries.” 





Decay oF 
leaves, and their seperation frem the plant with 
which they are connected, is attributed by natu- 
the basis of the common flint. This being among 
ily precipitated from the sap, and deposited in the 
leaves and adjacent parts. When thus deposited 
it seems incapable of being taken up and trans- 
ferred elsewhere or ejected from the system ; and 
hence in course of time a considerable accumula- 
tion of silicious particles takes place, which by 
clogging up the pores and vessels, tends more and 
ore to prevent the access of nourishinent. 

This change has been assigned as a principal 
cause of the decay and ultimate destruction of the 
leaves; their footstalks, more especia!ly suffering 


destruction of the leaves which thus make way 
each season for those that are to succeed them 
the next. 





Tue Orrer.—The disposition of the otter is 
singular and interesting. ‘Lheir favorite sport is 
slicing, and for this purpose, in winter the high- 
est ridge of snow is selected, to the top ef which 
the otters scramble, where, laying on the belly, 
with the fore feet bent backwards, they give 
themselves an impulse with the hind legs, and 
swiftly glide head foremost down the declivity, 
sometimes for the distance of twenty yards. This 
sport they continue apparently with the keenest 
enjoyment, until fatigue or hunger induces them 
to desist, In the summer this amusement is ob- 
tained by seleeting a spot where the river bank is 
sloping, has a clayey soil, and the water at its 
base is of considerable depth. ‘The otters then 
remove from the surface, for the breadth of sev- 
eral feet, the sticks, roots, stones and other ob- 
structions, and render the surface as level as pos- 
sible. They climb up the bank at a less precipi- 
tous spot, and starting from the top, slip with 
velocity ever the inclining ground, and plump 
into the water to a depth proportioned to the 
weight and rapidity of motion. After a few slides, 


the surface of the clay becomes very smooth and 
slippery, and the rapid succession of the sliders 





quantity of sleep which a conscientious man 


show how much these animals are delighted by 


always found that those persons who boast of 


in the twentyfour, devote a far greater portion of 


ralists to the quantity they contain of Silica, or | 


the densest and least soluble of the earths is read- 


from this obstruction, perish, and occasion the | 


—_——— ——————<$<_—_—— 
the sport, as well as how capable they are of per- 
forming actions which have no other object than 
that of pleasure or diversion, 





pnt ee 


A SM.LL PLACE WANTED, 

Not less than five or over forty mles from the city of Bos 
ton, about ten acres good land, the soil a substratum of sand 
in preference to clay, with a small house in good repair and 
well finished, a small barn and out buildings in good order 
within fifteen or twenty minutes walk of the centre of a well 
settled aud thriving village. 

_Any person who has a place of the above description to 
dispose of cheep, will please to address by mail V. X. New. 
buryport, with a minuate description of buildings, soil, situa- 
tion and price. ‘ 3t Feb. 10, 1836, 

PLASTER, 

Caleined Plaster for >toceo Work, Ground Plaster for 
manuring Jands, in barrels ana casks, from the Lubec Mills 
constantly for sale by GEO. CLARK & CO. T Wharf,’ 
Feb. 10, 1836. 3m 


} 


FARM TO LET. 

To be let or leased, for Farming purposes, all the unocea- 
pied Lands at‘East Boston belongig to the Company—con- 
sisting of more than five hundred acres of excellent Upland 
and Salt Marsh. 
| The t pland is capable of producing large quantities of 
| hay and pasturing many eattle 
| Fora milk farm, it is probable superior to any in the vicini- 
| ty of Boston; the occupant will have the preference of sup- 
| plying the Maverick House with milk and cream, which will 
go far towards paying the rent of the Farm. The Farm, 











Leaves.—The annual decay of | House and Parns are in good order, and there is an abun- 


| dance of sea manure around the Island. 

| Apply at the Land Office of the East Boston Company, 
ornear the Maverick House. 

WM. FETTYPLACE, 


Superintendent. 


Feb. 10. 





FARM TO LET IN MEDFORD 
About 5 miles from Boston; containing 40 acres of excel- 
| lent Land, well ad. pted to mowing, tillage and pasturage, 
| Said farm has been heretofore improved as a milk farm, 
Apply to Luther Angier, near Medford Bridge. 
|; N.B. Adjoming the above farm is about the same number 
}acres, of similar land, which may be bad on application to 


NATHAN ADAMS, Esa. 
if 


VALUABLE NEW WORK ON SILK, 

American Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day published at the 
| office of the New England PFarmer—being the art of growing 
the Mulberry and manufacture of Silk on the system of sne- 
| cessive crops each season—by Wa. Kenrick, author of the 
| New American Orchardist; 112 pp. price 42 cents, neatly 
| bound in cloth. Booksellersand traders supplied on favorable 

Feb. 17 GEO. C. BARRETT. 


| WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 
| A young man who is acquainted with p'ne growing, grapes, 
framing, and gardening in all its branches. ‘Vhe advertiser is 
skilled in botony, qui nescit absteneal and acted in some of the 
| best places in the British tmpire and has also a knowledge of 
| nursery business, so much so that he trusts he would give 
satisfaction. 

Any application made to J. 8B. at the office of this paper 
will be respectiully attended to. 3t 


| 
| Medford, Nov. 26, 1835. 
| 
| 
| 


| terms. 
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